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4 GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, HELD AT 
FARMINGTON, N. Y.—WOMEN’S BRANCH. 


Genesee Yearly Meeting closed on the 
14th of Sixth month. It was many times 
expressed that this had been a season of 
sweet mingling together, wherein the Father’s 
loving presence was felt to be around and in 
our midst, drawing all into a oneness of feel- 
ing and purpose. 

The business which usually claims the 
attention of this body at its annual gathering 
came before it and was acted upon, harmony 
and order prevailing throughout its several 
sittings. 

Mioutes of unity for Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings were read, viz. : 
for Daniel H. Griffin, a minister, and Amy 
N. Griffin, his wife, an elder, from Amawalk 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; for Isaac Hicks, a 
minister from Westbury Monthly Meeting, 
Long Island ; for Martha S. Towsend, a min- 
ister from Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Md. ; 
for William John and Rebecca M. Thomas, 
Elders from the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Sandy Spring, Md. 

Their company and also that of some in 
attendance without minutes was felt to be 
very acceptable. 

Epistles were received from all the sister 
Yearly Meetings except New York, each 
bringing to view some thought, some truth 
worthy our earnest consideration, clearly 
showing there are living members within our 



































borders who are endeavoring to follow the 
injunction of George Fox to “mind the light,” 
not of the past but of to-day. 

The summary answers to our Queries as 
adopted by the Meeting, showed an earnest 
desire to maintain the several testimonies 
queried after, though deficiencies are acknow- 
ledged. 

On Fifth day morning at ten o’clock, the 
Meeting met in joint session, when the reports 
of the Indian and Temperance Committees 
were read. 

That of the Indian Committee was thought 
to be interesting and encouraging. The 
meeting concluded to continue a committee 
to extend such care and labor as way may 
open for. 

The Temperance Committee report, that 
way has not opened for the accomplishing of 
much during the past year, but they were 
united in the appointment of a committee to 
procure and examine leaflets upon the use 
and effects of intoxicants, and if by them 
deemed advisable to distribute them through- 
out the Yearly Meeting. 

Epistles were prepared, read, approved 
and directed to be forwarded to each of the 
Yearly Meetings with which we correspond. 

The committee to collect some of the exer- 
cises of the meeting prepared the following: 

“We have the company of a number of dear 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings, whose 
labors of loves well as earnest silent travail 
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of spirit have been truly encouraging and 
strengthening. ‘How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the fect of them that bring 
glad tidings.’ Their ministry has fallen like 
dew upon the tender plant. Truly they have 
been cup-bearers from the fountain to the 
weary thirsty ones. Weak as some of us are, 
we feel strengthened for renewed labor and 
encouraged to press on that we may forward 
the work of the heavenly kingdom.” 

In reviewing the State of society as shown 
by the answers to the queries we acknowledge 
many deficiencies, particularly in the attend- 
ance of our religious meetings, which called 
forth loving counsels and exhortations to 
individually search our hearts. Oh! let us 
remember that if we are willing to mingle 
with those who are endeavoring to gather to 
the fountain of life, away from every hindering 
thing, we may often experience our spiritual 
strength renewed. 

The evils of intemperance have claimed 
our attention, we realize how great is the 
need of a reform, and feel willing faithfully 
and steadfastly to bear our testimony against 
the manufacture of all intoxicants, looking 
for ability where alone it can be found. 

We have been feelingly reminded of dear 
fathers and mothers who have been removed 
from our midst and we were counselled so to 
profit by their example, so to dweil under the 
regulating influence of the pure spirit of 
truth, that we too shall be enabled to go 
through life scattering precious seed. 

Testimonies have been borne to the ex- 
cellency and beauty of simplicity of dress and 
address, the dear young sisters were entreated 
not to allow their minds to be so filled with 
the frivolous pleasures of an hour as to leave 
no room .for that which is everlasting in its 
rewards of happiness and peace. They were 
shown that their lives will produce fruit and 
it is for them to decide what its character 
shall be. May they with a high aim in life 
and a stedfast purpose be true to their con- 
victions and become the humble followers of 
the Divine Master. 

All classes and conditions have been feel- 
ingly addressed. Those who are in afiliction 
were entreated to be of good cheer. Those 
who feel called to the work of the ministry 
exhorted to yield a ready and faithful were 
obedience to the Divine requirings, thereby 
earning for themselves a steady growth in the 
truth and the commendation of “ well done.” 

Mothers were admonished to remember 
that their influence when rightly exerted is 
more restraining and enduring than any 
other, and they cannot tooearly begin to exert 
that influence in the way of truth and love, 
a touching tribute being borne to the infiu- 
ence of a mother’s prayers.. Then let the 
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unbounded wealth of a judicious love be ex- 
tended to the children, relax not your efforts 
on their behalf, still lovingly work and 
pray. 

Mothers who have not yet in the lives of 
their children beheld the full fruits of their 
loving admonitions and watchful care were 
encouraged to still hope. We look on the 
grey branches left naked by the blasts of 
winter and inwardly exclaim “ can these dry 
twigs live,” but in the right time they bud 
and put forth leaves, and are clothed in 
beauty. Even so let us trust it will be with 
the bread cast upon the waters. 

If we can feel that in our thus mingling 
together both religiously and socially, our 
trust and confidence in the Divine have been 
strengthened, our charity broadened, our love 
made purer, our desires to know and do the 
will of our Father increased, our coming 
together will not have been in vain, and we 
shall return to our homes refreshed and 
better prepared to again resume the duties of 
life. With desires that this may be the 
experience of each one here gathered, we 
separate to meet at Yarmouth, Ontario, the 
ustial time next year if consistent with the 
Divine will. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps there is, at this time, nothing in 
the organized work of our religious body more 
satisfactorily useful and effective than the 
schools in which are taught the various 
branches of science and literature, and in 
which there is imparted to our youth some- 
what of the philosophy of life and character 
which is distinctive with the Society of 
Friends. While we cannot claim perfectness 
in any particular, and have never yet reached 
our own high ideal, we feel that in the earnest 
endeavor after the best, of which we are the 
witnesses, there is progress and great possi- 
bility of excellence in the future. 

It is gratifying to Friends to note that 
those not of our religious profession are so 
willing, in many cases, to entrust their youth 
to the careand guidance of the teachers who 
are appointed primarily for the education of 
the children of Friends. The admission of 
these into our schools modifies the character 
of the school, and may have an influence to 
modify the ideas of the youth of our own 
body, and give them wider views of the com- 
munity in which they live. If it had been 
the object of Friends to nourish a spirit of 
sectarian bigotry among themselves, they 
would have kept their schools select, admit- 
ting none to their privileges except such as 
were in membership with the Society. 

As it is, any who are willing to conform to 
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the discipline of our schools may enjoy their 
privileges, and many go forth every year 
from them, bearing with them the good seed 
of truth implanted by faithful and zealous 
teachers of our persuasion. 

The great importance of selecting for this 
work faithful representatives of our cherished 
principles, and good examples of the Chris- 
tian rectitude to which we aspire is manifest. 
Those who conduct the children up the slopes 
of learning are also their moral guides and to 
some extent their religious exemplars. The 
love of the pupil for the teacher is a conse- 
quent of the teacher’s love and care for the 
pupil, and is often of great power, influencing 
not only conduct, but in a remarkable degree 
moulding character. 

The richest reward of the pains-taking, con- 
scientious instructor of youth is to see those 
for whom they have labored treading the 
pathway of mature life with that firm step 
of rectitude and wisdom which betokens the 
trained mind and the heart directed to the 
source and centre of all wisdom. The teacher 
lives again in the lives of the youth whom 
he has trained, and has somewhat of the 
father’s joy in the fulfilment of the promise 
of early life. This is his most precious recom- 
pense for the labor of his high calling, and 


must accompany him to the utmost bounds of 
mortal life. 





The closing exercises of the Friends’ Cen- 
tral Schools were held on Fifth-day, the 21st, 
at the Meeting House at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia. This was an in- 
teresting occasion not only to the friends and 
relatives of the students and graduates, but 
to many who watch with great solicitude the 
progress of educational work in our religious 
Society. 

In the exercises by the graduating classes 
pure sentiment, exalted aims and the noble 
enthusiasm of youth were observable ; and in 
the parting words of the Principals who here 
took leave of the young people, so long the 
objects of their care and solicitude, wise 
counsels were conveyed to ingenuous minds 
and loving hearts. 

The retiring Principal of the Boys’ De- 
partment, Aaron Bb. Ivins, with many expres- 
sions of warm affection for his co-workers 
and his students, laid down the office he has 
so ably filled for many years, and was greeted 
with equal affection by the youth with and 
for whom the energies of his ripest years have 
been expended. 

George L. Maris, A. M., succeeds Aaron 
B. Ivins as Principal of the Boys’ Depart- 
ment, and to him, at West Chester, Pa., all 
applications for admission to the boys’ school 
should be made. Applications for the girls’ 
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school should be made to Annie Shoemaker, 
Ashbourne, Pa. 

A Post-graduate class for those who desire 
to pursue their studies in special branches 
has been instituted, while for those who from 
sickness, want of opportunity or ability, have 
difficulty in keeping pace in the regularly 
graded schools, and for those desiring instruc- 
tion in special branches only, a Department 
for Special Studies has been established. In 
this department the studies are elective, and 
it is intended to combine the advantages of a 
small school with those of a larger institution 
strictly graded. 

Friends’ Central School has now reached, 
and indeed has held for many years, a posi- 
tion of large influence in Philadelphia, and 
its results have been such as must reflect 
credit upon the able and faithful instructors 
employed, and give satisfaction to the Friends 
who have as a Committee of Management 
labored so faithfully for its interests and for 
the cause of the solid, guarded education of 
the youth of this generation. , 


us! 8. R. 


HOW THE FRIENDS MEETING HOUSE IN 
SPITALFIELDS WAS SAVED. 


To worship thus, in such a climate as 
England, needs a building of some sort, and 
as during the days of persecution the author- 
ities engaged themselves in the task of wreck- 
ing and pulling down all places of worship 
not churches—so as to stop meetings—it will 
be shown how the Friends of Spitalfields con- 
trived to save their meeting house even after 
it was condemned. 

The Society had lost two in other parts of 
London, which had been pulled down into 
ruins, and thus were cautious when Sir John 
Robinson, the governor of the Tower of 
London, threatened to have this one down 
also. He was informed that it was owned by 
a Friend who happened at that time to be 
traveling away from London, and was pleaded 
with for delay until he could return to answer 
for himself as to this accusation of having a 
meeting house contrary to the then law. The 
governor relented so far as to grant a respite 
of three weeks for’ this purpose, but with the 
warning that if by that time no such owner 
had appeared the place should be laid in 
ruins without further delay. Happily, just 
before this time had expired, Gilbert Latey, 
its owner had returned to London, and he 
directly took measures to meet the situation. 
He had something to do before he would 
venture himself into the presence of the 
enraged governor of the Tower, and this was 
to find a tenant for the premises; for which 
purpose he looked up one Denis Dodman, a 
weaver, saying to him that he wanted him to 
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go and live in a meeting house in Spitaltields. 
“And see,” said he, “I have ordered in there 
for thy comfort a bedstead, and a table and 
some chairs, and now my lawyer shall also 
make thee out a lease, and thou shalt be my 
tenant.” So, seeing that the threatened 
premises had this household furniture put in 
amid the forms and benches, and that his 
tenant had a lease all signed, sealed, and 
executed, the cautious Gilbert Latey waited 
on the governor of the Tower just as the 
three weeks of grace were expiring, and some 
of his friends accompanied him to the old 
royal castle of London. 

“And so,” said the angry official, “ you 
are the owner of this Spitalfields meeting 
house.” 

“It is true,” said the Friend," in courtly 
tones, for Gilbert had, ere he joined the 
Friends’ Society, been a court tailor in large 
practice at the West End among the gentry, 
and never lost the polished manners he had 
acquired. “Ihave yet to learn,” said the 
famous William Penn (himself accustomed 
to the surroundings of court), “that anyone 
should cease to be a gentleman by becoming 
a Quaker.” This had not been the case with 
Gilbert, as was seen by his bearing before the 
governor. 

“ Don’t you know,” said this official, “how 
it is against the king’s laws to own a meet- 
ing house, as he will have all men go to 
church now?” 

“T owned that meeting house and others 
also,” said Gilbert, “before the king had 
any such law.” 

“That’s not the question,” replied Sir John 
Robinson; “I'll have your meeting house 
down : it’s an illegal conyenticle, and shall 
be destroyed.” 

“ But 1 have a tenant in possession,” said 
the Friend in reply. 

“How now; what's that?” 
governor. 

“ It is so, indeed, I assure thee, for here I 
present him to thee, and further assert of him 
that he is one unto whom I have thought fit 
to grant a lease of those premises thou seekest 
to destroy.” 

“Ah, now you have me,” said Sir John. 
“T see your wit and wisdom have saved your 
meeting house, and if your other friends had 
but had your brains their other meeting houses 
I have recked would have been standing 
still.” 

And thus, by this wise and cautious policy 
did Gilbert Latey outwit the law through 

iving to his meeting house the sanctity of a 
ae a ‘sanctity not even a governor of the 
Tower dared to violate. For Gilbert Latey, 
by putting in a tenant to live there, invested 
a meeting house with a security that has 


said the 


stood firm as a rock through all times of 
oppression, tyranny, and persecution England 
has undergone—even that grand old funda- 
mental law of “every Englishman’s home 
being his castle.” But it was Gilbert Latey 
who first taught Friends how to apply it to 
save meeting houses, and this one in Spital- 
fields was the place where it was first put in 
practice, to be followed elsewhere over the 
country to the saving of all Friends’ meet- 
ing houses until full and free toleration was 
eventually obtained, and such‘precautions of 
making meeting houses into homes was no 
longer necessary to their preservation.— Lon- 


don Friend. 





PROHIBITION. 


The following essay was read at a confer- 
ence held by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on Intoxicating Beverages. 


The advocates of constitutional and legal 
temperance reform are often met with the 
assertion that we have an inalienable right to 
eat and drink what we please ; that we cannot 
regulate the tastes and appetites of men and 
women by constitutional amendments and 
legislative enactments, and that prohibition 
will not prohibit. 

Our lawmakers seem to have accepted this 
theory to some extent, but not in its entirety. 
The manufacturers of intoxicating liquors 
have not been interdicted or restricted in their 
business (if the taxes imposed thereon for 

urposes of revenue have not been withheld), 
but the venders of them have been placed 
under the ban of a restrictive license law. © 

The legislative power of the people to thus 
regulate and restrain the traffic in these 
beverages has been, and now is, fully recog- 
nized by the people, and is particularly ad- 
vocated by the manufacturers and venders of 
intoxicants, and is sustained by the practice 
of this Commonwealth. The right and the 
necessity of restrictive legislation on this sub- 
ject cannot be ignored, and that it is practi- 
cal is equally certain. Laws have been 
enacted by our Legislature for the restriction 
of the traffic in our community. Last year, 
under these laws, some ninety persons in 

ester County were allowed the privilege of 
selling intoxicating beverages, but in that 
privilege they were restricted; they must not 
sell on the first day of the week, or on elec- 
tion day; they must not sell to persons of 
known intemperate habits or to minors. What 
is this restriction but a legal prohibition to 
exceed the licensed privilege? Are not the 
eighty thousand unlicensed people of Chester 
County prohibited from selling intoxicating 
beverages by force of the legislative enact- 
ments, whereby the traffic is limited to ninety 
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persons licensed to conduct it? Is not this 
restriction and prohibition? If there is re- 
gard to the law there is prohibition, and pro- 
hibition is no new idea. If eighty thousand 
are prohibited by law, cannot the law be ex- 
tended to embrace one hundred more? 

The adoption of a license law restricting 
the traffic within prescribed limits is a clear 
admission that the Legislature did not believe 
it right for men always to drink what and 
when they pleased, lest they would not al- 
ways control their tastes and appetites as 
would be best for themselves, their families, 
or the community in which they live. But I 
am told the law is violated; hence, prohibi- 
tion does not prohibit. I fear the law is too 
often disregarded, and prohibition may not 
always prohibit. Some men steal, although 
stealing is prohibited by law. But, because 
they disregard the law should we have none 
prohibiting it. Why should we have pro- 
hibitory liquor laws and prohibitory stealing 
laws? For the same reason that we have 
laws prohibiting the use of profane language, 
prohibiting forgery, arson, and murder. Be- 
cause the things prohibited are evils in so- 
ciety—practices which cannot be indulged in 


by any without trespassing on the rights of 


others. Laws presuppose something wrong 
to be prohibited, and it does not follow that 
they are to be repealed (or even not enacted), 
simply because the sentiment of a particular 
part, or even the general community for the 
time being, may not properly execute them. 
The lawmakers are presumed to be selected 


as the more elevated and refined portion of 


the community, and the laws they make 
should tend to the advancement and elevation 
of the masses. 

In the present light of science alcohol is 
shown to be a poison when taken into the 
human system as a beverage, and it has been 
further shown that in the adulteration of in- 
toxicating beverages (now almost universally 
practiced) drugs are used of a character even 
more deleterious in their effects on those who 
use them than the alcohol itself. The manu- 
facture, sale, and use of these beverages is as 
“the pestilence which walketh in the dark- 
ness and which wasteth in the noon-day” is 
the parent of everycrime. The evil is before 
us and upon us. The problem for us to solve 
is the remedy. This can only be found in 
entire prohibition. We cannot expect to ac- 
complish this at once, or without great labor. 
But it must be accomplished. No half-way 
measures will avail us. We must prohibit 
their manufacture as well as the traffic in 
them. The axe must be applied to the root 


of the evil. Let us not cease to demand of 


the Legislature the privilege of amending our 
State Constitution and the enactment of laws 





prohibiting the manufacture and sale of all 
intoxicating liquors to be used as a beverage. 
Up to this point public sentiment must be 
elevated. Agitation of the subject and the 
effort to procure and enforce a good law by 
demonstrating its wisdom and the blessings 
that would flow out to the community at large 
from its enforcement will create a public 
opinion which will ultimately procure Con- 
stitutional amendment and such enactments 
of law as will be generally operative, and pro- 
hibition that will prohibit will prevail, and 
the evils of intemperance will, may we not 
hope, cease in our land. 


anieieienenes 
WILLIAM CATON’S MINISTRY. 
About the year 1655, being then not more 


than eighteen years of age, William Caton 


began his career as a minister. Few even in 
that day were more diligent in the duty of 
this sacred office, visiting most parts of Eng- 
land, and many places divers times, traveling 
chiefly or altogether on foot, often in the 
depth of winter; his ministry doubtless carry- 
ing with it its own evidence in the hearts of 
his hearers, as he writes that “the word of 
the Lord grew mightily, and many were added 
to the faith.” 

His experience in the work of the ministry 
may serve to illustrate that state of entire 
dependence and emptiness, into which gospel 
ministers must be brought, before they can 
truly witness the Lord to be unto them 
“ mouth and wisdom,” and to open for them 
“a door of utterance,” 

In speaking of his ministry he says : “ Many 
large and precious meetings I had in the coun- 
try, and the Lord was very much with me, 
who furnished me plenteously with his word 
and power; insomuch that [ stood admiring, 
at sundry times, from whence I had that ful- 
ness. And it was not[admired at] by me only, 
but by many more, who looking with the eye 
of reason upon my earthly tabernacle or out- 
ward man, could not expect any great thing 
from me, being then but about twenty years 
of age; neither had I ever been in much 
profession, until I was convinced of the Truth 
of God. Yet plenty of heavenly things the 
Lord was pleased to open in me, and through 
me, to the end that I might communicate the 
same to the multitude, which sometimes being 
very great, I was ready to say within myself, 
“Where shall I have wherewithal to satisfy 
all these.” And when I looked out to my 
own weakness and insufficency, as of mygelf, 
I was yeady to faint within me; but when I 
looked ‘only at the Lord, and put my confi- 
dence entirely in Him, I was strong and 
courageous. For the Lord showed me this, 
by his eternal light, upon a time when I was 
bemoaning my own weakness, and groaning 
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under a sense of the weight of the burden of 
the service and work of the Lord; saying or 
thinking within myself, Oh, such and such 
(meaning, the ablest and wisest of the breth- 
ren) are so and so fitted and furnished, that 
they need not care what service they are 
called unto. But as for me, I am so simple, 
I am so weak, and I never have anything be- 
forehand, neither do scarce ever know when 
I go into a meeting of several hundreds, what 
I shall say, or whether anything or nothing. 
And even when I was full of those and such 
like reasonings, the Lord showed me, I say, 
how “they that had much, had nothing over, 
and they that had little had no lack,” even as 
it was with the Israelites of old. For the 
brethren that were wise and eminent, who had 
received much from the Lord, behold there 
was so much the more required of them ; so 
that, of all they had, they had nothing over, 
but what they were to employ in the work 
and service of God. As for my own part, I, 
who was so little in mine own eyes, and so 
mean and contemptible in the eyes of others, 
had no cause to complain; for though it was 
often that I knew not what I should say when 
I went into a meeting; yet even at sucha 
time hath the Lord been pleased to give me 
his word so plentifully, that through Him I 
was enabled to speak two or three, yea, some- 
times four hours to the congregation, with 
little or no intermission. And often it hath 
been with me, that as I knew not before the 
occasion what I should speak in a meeting, 
neither could I remember after the meeting 
what I had spoken in it; and yet had plenty 
and fulness, though I was often daily at meet- 
ings, and not only so, but in the evenings also, 
the Lord giving a fresh supply always out of 
that gospel treasury, which affords both new 
and old.” 

“ Now these things I rehearse, not for my 
own praise; but do say ‘Not unto me; not 
unto me (that have nothing but what I have 
received) be the praise, but unto the Lord 
alone, who is the giver of every good and 
perfect gift.’ I can truly say that which I re- 
ceived of Him I delivered unto the people; 
and did much rejoice in the Lord, notwith- 
standing my great travails and sufferings ; all 
which through Him were made easy to me, 
neither were they much to me, with all the 
dangers and perils I went through both by 
sea and land, in comparison of the power and 
presence of the Almighty, which did so 
sweetly and eminently accompany me in those 
days.”— The Friend 


THERE can be no doubt, I think, to any 
observant person, that the liberal movement 
in Christianity is to be the religion of the 
future. The signs of the times point unmis- 
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takably in that direction. It is the movement 
of hope and faith,—faith in man and trust in 
God. While it holds fast to all the truth 
and wisdom the past has secured, it adds to 
this the rich gain in spiritual things which 
the present affords. It is the most helpful 
and encouraging religion. It invites all to 
trust in God as our Father, in man as our 
brother, and in ourselves as made for progress 
and perfection. Slowly and surely, as I 
believe, this new faith, which is as old as 
Jesus, shall take possession of the world. It 
fills human life with sweetness and purifies 
the soul of evil, it comforts the sorrowing 
and it supports the weak. It dispels the 
gloomy fears of the old -theology, and bids 
all men look up with holy confidence and 
hope. It speaks peace to the dying, and 
illuminates the darkness of the grave with an 
immortal light. Friends, let us rejoice in 
this light, let us do what we may to bring 
others into its glad radiance; and especially 
let us see to it that we walk worthy of the 
faith to which we are pledged and of the 
work to which God hath called us.—G. W. 
Cutter. 


THE JOY OF WORK. 


Ifa census could be taken of human in- 
clinations, we presume it would be found 
that a large proportion of people work be- 
cause they must, and not because they wish 
to. At any rate it would be simply ruinous 
to human society and to individual develop- 
ment to revoke or suspend too long the 
divine law which prescribes work as a 
necessity. The debilitating and disorganiz- 
ing effect of too much leisure is chronicled 
plainly in the annals of crime; it is seen in 
the enfeeblement which often arises from 
unearned and inherited luxuries, and is strik- 
ingly apparent among the tropical races, 
where c»nditions of living are favorable to 
inaction and improvidence. It is easy to 
see how, to the tropica) mind, labor should 
be deemed a curse, to be accounted for 
by some legendary theory of punishment. 
Millions in all latitudes and climes will sym- 
pathize with the Semitic writer in this view 
of it. 
like the wandering Israelites, have his bread 
drop from heaven than to plant the seed, till 
the soil, and reap and grind the grain that 
shall produce it. But, fortunately, bread 
does not come in the miraculous way ; and 
the suggestion to seek it in that manner 
was to Jesus a temptation to be resisted and 
overcome, ‘The difference between labor 
and idleness is the difference between sav- 
agery and civilization. The blanket Indian 
works as little as possible, and that little 
he generaliy counts an unmitigated curse. 


The average laborer would rather, 
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There are many white Indians, too, who 
would rather lift the tomahawk than the 
hoe. The savage life—white, black, or In- 
dian—does not treat labor as something to 
be organized and pursued, but as some- 
thing to be shunned and discouraged as a 
barrier to the freedom of idleness. 

What the average worker needs, who is 
bound to a plodding routine of necessity, is 
a sense of joy in his work. He needs to 
realize that intelligent, reasonable, and fruit- 
ful work is not and never was a curse, either 
under this or any other dispensation. The 
very best thing that could have happened to 
Adam and Eve was just that change in the 
legislation of Eden which eventually took 
place, by which they were elevated from their 
good-for-nothing idleness in Paradise to the 
dignity of the first human laborers,—it their 
priority can be established. 

The joy of work need not be separated 
from its immediate and legitimate fruits. 
All work is entitled to its wages. There is 
a sting to unrequited labor which is not easily 
extracted. That man is happy in his work 
who loves the work for its own sake. No. 
artist was ever great who painted only for 
money, no poet could ever fly very high who 
soared only for the gold he could carry with 
him. ‘There is inspiration in the task, when 
we know that the task is worth doing, and 
that it is our privilege to do it. We often 
hear of the small pay that the literary man 
or the artist receives, but the value of his 
work to him cannot be judged by monetary 
standards. The satisfaction in the work it- 
self is a large part of the pay. This return 


is never delayed when the man is enamoured 
of his task. 













But sometimes we cannot get our pay for 
work in the work itself. We must translate 
our labor into some other reward,—it may 
be money or the things that money will buy. 
It may not be for an immediate, but for 
some long-desired object. “Jacob served 
seven years for Rachel; and they seemed 
unto him but few days, for the love he had 
to her.” If we cannot find joy in our work, 
we may find satisfaction ‘and inspiration in 
the rewards into which it may be translated. 
Many a man toils day after day, with pick 
and shovel in hand, relentless and unsatis- 
factory labor for the wife and little ones who | 
need the bread and the comforts which the 
pick may unearth. The ambitious boy will 
saw his way through college for the sake of 
the education, willing to saw with his hands 
that he may learn to saw with his mind. 
All through life, we are compelled to give in 
one kind that we may gain in another. 

It sanctifies all labor, whatever it may be, 
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she had considerable service, she retired to a 
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if the end be worthy of the means. And, 
where no great and alluring reward presents 
itself, let it be remembered that fidelity to 
every task is necessary to wring from it the 
discipline of character which we need. If 
our work suffers when we slight it, we suffer 
still more ourselves. The consciousness that 
we have done our best atones in some degree 
for the uncongenial task and the inadequate 
reward.— Christian Register. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Deer Creek, Harford County, Md., Sixth 
month, Ist, was well attended, although but 
few friends, comparatively, reside there. 

A large number from the other meetings, 
aa well as those not of our fold were present, 
and it was thought to be a favored season. 

Ann Packer, from Green Plain Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, was in attendance and had 
good service. Darlington Hoopes was also 
very acceptable in testimony. W. W. and 
A. A. R., of our Quarter, also spoke at con- 
siderable length, and W. C. briefly. Many 
regretted the absence of our Friend W. M. 
Way, and earnest sympathy was expressed 
for himself and family, with a hope he may 
yet be restored to health and strength. 

Ann Packer, now approaching her four 
score years, had a minute to attend Warring- 
ton, Nottingham, and Centre Quarterly 
Meetings. She had attended Warrington 
Quarter and the meetings composing it, and 
reached Deer Creek in time to attend the se- 
lect meeting on Fifth-day. 

In order to reach Centre Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Dunning’s Creek, Bedford County, 
Pa., it was necessary for her and her com- 
panion, Paulina Butterworth, to leave Friends 
of Deer Creek at the close of the Quarterly 
Meeting on Sixth-day and take cars at Cono- 
wingo at 4 o’clock P. M. for Harrisburg. I 
felt it right to accompany them, and we 
reached Harrisburg at 7.15 P. M. We rested 
comfortably at the hotel until 2.30 o’clock on 
Seventh-day morning; thence by cars to 
Huntingdon and Bedford, arriving at the 
latter town at 11 A. M. Here we were met 
by our kind young Friend Elias Blackburn, 
who conveyed us to E. B’s, a distance of ten 
miles, to dinner; thence to the meeting house 
at 2 o’clock P. M., to the select meeting, hav- 
ing traveled over 240 miles from Deer Creek 
in twenty-two hours. 

I mention this for the encouragement of 
younger members. Ann stood the journe 
remarkably well. After meeting, in whic 


Friend’s house to rest, and the next morning 
was quite refreshed. 
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First-day morning was cloudy and lower- 
ing; notwithstanding, many not members from 
Bedford and the neighboring towns came to 
attend the meeting, which is held here but 
once in the year. Many more than the house 
would contain. Rebecca Price, of Baltimore, 
and her companions William John and Re- 
becca Thomas, of Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
were also in attendance. The silence of the 
meeting was broken by R. P., who briefly 
portrayed the simplicity of the Gospel—so 
plain that we need not go to another to learn 
the way—and earnestly entreated all to faith- 
fulness and obedience to the light within, as 
manifested to every living ie A. P. was 
also favored to hand forth at length the sim- 
ple but sublime truths of the Gospel, and 
feelingly exhorted those present to rise above 
the cumbering things of time and sense, 
“come taste and see that the Lord is good,” 
and realize for themselves the beauty of holi- 
ness. If we fail to attain that blessed state, 
that joy unspeakable, the fault will be our 
own and we shall be left without excuse. 


Second-day the meeting convened at 10 
A. M., about the usual number present. R. 
Price being slightly indisposed did not at- 
tend. A. P. was again exercised for the wel- 
fare of all. Several of the members of their 
own Quarter had testimonies to offer also. 
The meeting closed satisfactorily, and many 
can testify that it was a season of Spiritual 
enjoyment. 

A. P. and her companion remained until 
Fifth-day following, socially mingling with 
Friends, when they{took cars and reached 
their homes the next day. 


Of this visit A. P. writes, “On lookin 
over our travels and the opportunities we had 
with Friends of the different Quarters and 
Monallen Monthly Meeting, I feel the reward 
of peace and thanksgiving for the different 
opportunities I had of relieving my mind of 
the burthen resting upon it.” 

LEvI K. Brown. 
Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa., 

Sixth mo. 20th, 1883. 





Your doctor asks you to be patient and 
give him time; and we can hear God, asking 


with the infinite tenderness of his great love, 
“Be patient, and give me time,”—time to 
work out all the plans of my love for you; 
and perfect health and strength and rest shall 
come. How hard to believe it, and yet we 
know it is most true! But why he leads his 
children through such different ways, and 
trains them in such different schools, he only 
knows; and we can only say, “It is my 
Father’s will, so mine.”— Anonymous. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 30, 1883. 


~ BLAMELESS Lives—We can all admire 
the spirit which gives “ blameless lives to the 
advocacy of an unpopular cause.” ‘This sen- 
timent arrested our attention very recently, 
reminding us that the progress of truth has 
ever been, and still is slow, and one reason 
for this is, its advocates do not always present 
“ blameless lives ” to enforce their arguments, 

It is a great point gained when any one 
arrives at such a state of perfection that he 
can lay claim to the adjective blameless as 
prefixed to the record of his life. And yet 
is it not attainable? Are we not sensible of 
placing too low an estimate as to the standard 
of perfection that might be reached if the 
effort was made? The world sadly needs 
more well-balanced people—men and women 
whose lives are harmonious, whose relations 
to themselves, to their families, and to suciety 
are of such a character as to merit the confi- 
dence of all. In our own religious organiza- 
tion, with its high profession of inward gui- 
dance, we need greater care and watchfulness 
that our characters be more perfect. We 
have good people, many of them with correct 
ideas of right and wrong, well trained, per- 
haps, intellectually, often gifted with spiritual 
insight, yet lack they something that hinders 
them from becoming the power for good they 
might be if some weakness did not mar the 
perfection of their characters, and greatly 
destroy their influence. 

Is this not after all the secret of many of 
our “waste places,” Society is but a mass 
of individuals, and if each one strives for a 
perfect balance, watches for little defects with 
a view to correct them, he may move in and 
out amid his fellow-worshipers gaining good, 
and influencing for good, in a far greater 
measure than one furnished with higher intel- 
lectual or even spiritual gifts, if with these, 
human weaknesses are freely indulged. 

Our Society suffers for want of more good, 
consistent, “ blameless” ones to show forth 
the beauty of our testimonies, that they are 
living truths, capable of being practically 
demonstrated by the beautiful lives of those 
who profess them. When the number of 
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such Friends increases, then will our influence 
be felt in the community, our “ waste places” 
shall be built up, for perfectness of character 
when established is an argument none can 
controvert. 

“Ye shall know them by their fruits,” is 
to-day as great a truth and acknowledged as 
such, as when it appeared as a gospel utter- 
ance hundreds of years ago, and blessed will 
we be when our “ fruit” is pronounced good. 


—_—____~~08- 


A.conotic StimuLants.—In regard to 
the use of alcoholic stimulants as a remedy 
for lung diseases, our attention is called to 
the testimony of one experienced in the treat- 
ment of such maladies. 

He says he would be derelect to his duty 
did he omit to state his disapproval of alco- 
holics except in very rare cases. From actual 
knowledge, based upon observation through 
life, he has found those who indulge in alco- 
holic stimulants to be the principal consumers 
of medicine; and, from the fact that alcohol 
will prevent the decomposition of food, even 
if taken in very small quantities, it cannot 
be otherwise than a serious impediment to 
digestion ; and although it may, by its direct 
action on the lungs, cause the blood to be 
oxidized during its presence there, the suc- 
ceeding effects are inflammation and indiges- 
tion, so that, even in phthisis, the injury far 
outweighs its good effects. 








MARRIED. 


LUKENS—AMBLER.—On Sixth month 
13th, 1883, at the residence of Chalkley Styer, 
Norristown, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Henry 
Reeves Lukens, son of the late Alan R. and 
Mary P. Lukens, and Louisa Ambler, daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Ann Ambler, formerly of 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, England; all now of 
Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


TOMLINSON—KNIGHT.—On Third-day, 
Sixth month 5th 1883, under the care of the 
monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia, Joseph Tomlinson, of 
Philadelphia, son of James R. and Eveline E. 
Tomlinson, of Trenton, N. J., and Martha 
Knight, daughter of the late Samuel and Mar- 
tha Thomas, of Philadelphia. 





DIED. 


CLEAVER.—At Whitemarsh, Pa., Silas 
Cleaver, Jr., son of John and Sarah J. Cleaver, 
in his 17th year. 


DAVIS.—On Third-day, Sixth month 8th, 


1883, in West Brandywine township, Pa., Joel 
| 


Davis, in his 78th year. 
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JONES.—On the morning of Sixth month 
24th, at Wernersville, Pa., Elizabeth Ann, 
daughter of the late William and Elizabeth L. 
Jones; a member of the Monthly Meetin 
of Philadelphia. 


LEEDOM.—On Sixth month 11th, 1883, at 
West Chester, Pa., Sidney M. Leedom, in her 
66th year. 


LESTER.—On Sixth mo. 24th, 1883, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, S. G. Anderson, 
Buckingham, Bucks co., Pa., Ann Lester, in 
her 76th year. 


MORRISON.—On Sixth month 6th, 1883, at 
the residence of Richard M. Lukens, Hoopes- 
town IIl., Ellen Morrison, aged 83; a member 
of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


PALMER.—On Sixth month 19th, 1883, of 
searlet fever, Alice, daughter of Henry and 
Phebe H. Palmer. 


SUTTON.—On Sixth month 21st, 1883, at 
Brooklyn, New York, Elizabeth P. Sutton, 
widow of the late Thomas Sutton, in the 75th 
year of her age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of New York. 


SWAIN.—On Fifth mo. 26th, 1883, at Bris- 
tol, Martha Swain; a member and elder of 
Bristol Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was of a meek and quiet 
spirit. During her illness she expressed her 
love for every one and felt often asif she could 
fold all within her arms. She bore her afflic- 
tion with much fortitude, and would some- 
times express her desire to be released. This 
language of Scripture is truly applicable to her: 
‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
for henceforth, saith the Spirit, they rest from 
their labors and their works do follow them.” 

M. 


TYSON.—On Second-day, Sixth mo. 11th, 
1883, at the residence of her son-in-law, Henry 
Bean, Valley Forge, Pa., Jane M. widow of 
Robert Tyson, aged 81. 


UNDERHILL.—On Fifth mo. 29th, 1883, 
at Flushing, Maria Underhill, widow of John 
Underhill, in her 84th year. 

She was a much esteemed and useful mem- 
ber of Flushing Monthly Meeting, and died, 
as she had lived, in peace with her Heavenly 
Father and all mankind. mt. 





WEBSTER.—On Sixth mo. 13th, 1883, at 
Harrisville, O., Nailor Webster, formerly of 
Chester co., Pa. 


WILLIAMS.—On Sixth mo. 11th, 1883, at 
his summer residence, Medford, N. J., Samuel 
H. Williams, aged 58 ; a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 
—_————K—KX—XX——“—“—“—X—_aV_V_C_C_l""“““ 

WHEN the sense of weakness or of guilt 
and sin overbears the weary hand and heart, 
I can but remember the trusting and triumph- 
ant joy of the apostle who would leave all 
the things which were behind and press 
onward to those which are before, and run 
with patience the allotted race—John A. 
Andrew. . 
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TRAVELS IN THE FAR WEST—NO. 2. 
- At 1.30 P. M., Fourth mo. 17th, I left 


ward, passing through the same uninviting 
country, with nothing to relieve its monotony 


Las Vegas, and at alittle before 6 arrived in | save an occasional Mexican village, until, as 


the quaint old city of Santa Fe. The city is 
elevated nearly 7,000 feet above the sea, and 
bears internal and external evidence of being 
one of the oldest cities settled by Europeans 
on the Continent. Surely some great illusion 
must have allured the early Spanish adven- 
turers to the spot where the town stands; but 
how much greater an illusion must have en- 
ticed them to remain on such soil! . A more 
uninviting country than that which stretches 
for a hundred miles around could hardly be 
imagined. The eayer search of the old 
Spaniards for gold was at length rewarded ; 
and mining of precious minerals, with raising 
of cattle have been ever since the only in- 
dustries of the city, which, until ten years ago, 
had during its life of 300 years not advanced 
one iota in the A BC of civilization. It is 
the only city of 6,000 people in the United 
States in which there is not a single steam 
engine. Adobe houses are everywhere, and 
churches, convents, and colleges—all Roman 
Catholic—the conspicuous buildings. Gam- 
bling seems the principal amusement, and 
gambling houses abound on all the streets, 
plying their nefarious trade openly, with no 
fear of restraint. The only fuel used consists 
of small pieces of wood cut from scrub trees 
on the plain, and brought into town on the 
backs of little animals called burros. It is 
comical tu see five or six of these animals 
driven through the town with two good arm- 
fuls of wood tied to their backs. Some of 
the people have acquired fortunes by trade, 
but most of them are very poor. 

With their modern cathedral the Catholics 
have also the oldest church edifice in the 
country, which, though considered unsafe, is 
still used as a chapel. This odd structure, 
built of mud bricks, and with its mud roof 
supported by carved beams, is known to be 
800 years old; and although accurate data 
as to its further antiquity are wanting, is sup- 
posed to be much older. The workers in fila- 
gree jewelry are probably most attractive to 
the average tourist, and among their beauti- 
ful handiwork I was shown one bracelet val- 
ued at $3,000. 

At the Tri-centennial of Santa Fe this sum- 
mer the Indian games and dances are to be 
among the leading features, and will doubt- 
less attract many visitors. The city is now 
well supplied with water brought from the 
mountains, and having a fall of over 300 
feet. The force is so great that were a stream 
from an ordinary hose pipe directed upon any 
of the adobe houses, they would be com- 
pletely leveled with the ground. 

On the 18th I resumed my journey west- 


the shades of evening fell, we came to the 
olden town of Albuquerque. In common 
with all Mexican cities, Albuquerque has its 
adobe houses, inhabited by the shiftless popu- 
lation, half Spanish, half Indian. The most 
imposing edifice is a very old Spanish church, 
with two towers, and an abundant supply of 
sacred relics and superstitions. In the new 
portion of the town, American in every re- 
spect, whiskey mills and gambling dens are 
innumerable. Men go about armed to the 
teeth, and every individual you meet seems 
to expect an attack and to be ready for de- 
fence. Pueblo Indians abound about the 
depot and in the streets. Much active busi- 
ness is done by merchants from the North 
and East, and lately the place has been in- 
fested by roughs, who have given considerable 
trouble. 

Starting off on another long and. disagree- 
able ride through more miserable country, I 
arrive at the little frontier town of El Paso, 
Texas, where every man looks as if he had 
run away trom home, and was expecting to 
be overtaken by a policeman. The country 
for many miles around El Paso is nothing 
but sand; and the day we were there we wit- 
nessed the most terrible sand-storm the town 
eyer saw. 

Crossing the Rio Grande into Mexico, we 
looked through the old town of Paso del 
Norte, finding it purely Mexican and as near 
nothing as one could imagine. It has a plaza, 
an old church, and an occasional bull fight, a 
lot of adobe houses, and an army of Custom 
House officials. From the presence of these 
officials the people naturally flee, and all 
shopping is done in the United States. On 
the 22d, after having traveled with the com- 
panionship of a terrific hurricane, we visited 
the silver mines at Lake Valley. Here we 
saw :the whole process of mining, reducing, 
and separating silver ore. 

My next stop was at Demming, 1,400 
miles from St. Louis, where I appeared to be 
so completely out of civilization that I made 
arrangements to leave immediately. This 
station is the junction of the “Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe,” the “Texas Pacific,” 
and the “ Pacific of Arizona.” Stages also 
leave here for Silver City, where are situated 
the most noted silver mines in New Mexico. 
The Railroad Company has built a fine hotel 
at Demming, but the remainder of the town 
consists of a lot of frame buildings occupied 
almost exclusively as saloons. The place 
was too rough for even a short sojourn; so 
we soon departed for Tucson, the capital of 
Arizona. 
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Tucson is another instance of an ancient 
Mexican town invaded by the ever-grasping 
Yank; and here again we find the mixed 
population of Indian, Mexican, Chinese, and 
American. All the buildings are of adobe 
except the hotels, the capital, and a few gov- 
ernment structures. The mining interest is 
large, and the town enjoys a good trade with 
Mexico. It is curious to contrast the lazy 
Indians, squatting aimlessly on the curb- 
stones ; the indolent, stately Mexicans, saun- 
tering along and picking up here and there a 
dime for some service condescendingly ren- 
dered ; the quiet, steady industry of the wily 
Celestials ; and the bustling, energetic, shrewd 
Yankees, intent on their business of money- 
making. We saw many good specimens of 
the splurging, dashing American; making 
everybody get out of his restless way, and 
acknowledge his lordship and superiority. 
The inevitable drinking shops and gambling 
houses are here in full force, and the Ameri- 
cans have now the unenviable distinction of 
“ out-Heroding ” even those vigorous Herods 
of the gambling saloons, the Mexicans. The 
much vaunted climate of Tucson may be 
splendid, but its universal ingredient of sand 
proves exceedingly unpleasant both in the 
eyes and mouth of the Eastern man. 

From Tucson I go direct to Colton, Cal., a 
distance of 438 miles; and after riding all 
night through the same barren, squalid coun- 
try, stop in the morning to breakfast at 
Yuma, apparently the veritable, genuine 
jumping off place. Yuma, with the excep- 
tion of the space occupied by the U.S. fort, 
and the Railroad Company’s station and 
hotel, is given up unreservedly to the noble 
red man. Here the Yuma tribe go about 
almost entirely naked, look the traditional 
cut-throats if they do not act that role, and 
enjoy in all its primitive state their ancient 
mode of living. 

_ For a distance of 150 miles from Yuma 
the road passes through a desert of sand, the 
Great American Desert sure enough, a per- 
fectly barren wastg, the sand lifted into great 
drifts and carried to the four winds of heaven. 
No life of any kind is visible, save at the rail- 
road stations established for the road men, 
where a few Chinese brave the sandy element 
which terrifies all other races. Mere imagi- 
nation cannot conceive the desolation of this 
country, and when, as he approaches Colton, 
signs of a change begin to appear, the travel- 
er’s heart leaps for joy. Here let me drop 
the curtain upon this barren waste. When 
it is again raised it will be upon an entirely 
different scene. The orange grove, the pome- 
granate orchard, the vineyard, the sweet rose 
garden, are all before us, clad with the verdure 
and loveliness of smiling spring. J. W.G. 





BUSINESS MAXIMS, BAD AND GOOD. 
BY W. F. CRAFTS. ° 

Everything one reads makes some impres- 
sion, for good or ill, upon him; but there are 
some authors that enter into his very soul 
with destiny-shaping power. Thus came Cot- 
ton Mather’s “ Essays To Do Good” into the 
early life of Franklin, and made it his highest 
ambition to be “a doer of good.” Emerson’s 
book on Nature came into Tyndall’s life “like 
an influence,” and made him a naturalist. 
Thus came Ruskin’s works to Henry Ward 
Beecher, to teach him the secret of seeing. 
Thus the book of Proverbs, used as a first 
reader in the public schools of Scotland, has 
made its people terse in speech and “ canny ” 
in action. 

On the other hand, the records of crime 
show that sensational stories of vice have 
come into many lives as a destiny-shaping 
influence from hell. Such reading stands 
only second to rum among the devil’s recruit- 
ing officers. Shop windows filled with tempt- 
ing pictures that poison the mind ought to be 
prohibited, as surely as those filled with bot- 
tles of alcoholic poison for the body. 

Not only books and papers, but even single 
sentences, often serve, like a railroad switch, 
to turn a life into the right or wrong track. 
A maxim or motto has come into many a life 
like an influence. That watchword of Chris- 
tian society, “ The greatest good of the great- 
est number,” which caught the eye of Jeremy 
Bentham in early life, made him a great po- 
litical economist, seeking to work out this 
motto in society. Similar illustrations of the 
power of proverbs are given in the replies I 
have received from hundreds of prominent 
men to the question, “What maxims or 
watchwords, if any, have had a powerful 
influence on your life, and helped to your 
success ?” 

Two-thirds of those replying to the circular 
of inquiries recognize no watchword as worthy 
of being called a special influence in their 
lives; but from the others a very interesting 
list of such mottoes has been collected, mostly 
the old ones which have been so long the true 
“common law” of the respectable elements 
of society,—proverbs that are more powerful 
than parties; maxims that are mightier than 
magistrates. 

At the Jewish feast of Pentecost, when the 
young people are received into full religious 
membership, they are each given a confirma- 
tion certificate, inscribed with an appropriate 
Scripture motto, which they are to cherish 
and follow through life——a good custom. 

One of our Brooklyn doctors says: “ When 
I was quite a lad, I heard a speech where the 
speaker took for his text, ‘ Aim high. If you 
don’t hit the mark, you may come somewhere 
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near it.’ The speech from that text has, I 
think, had a strong influence upon my whole 
life.” A New York publisher says: “ When 
a boy of nine years of age, my teacher gave 
me a book entitled ‘ No Such Word as Fail.’ 
I have felt the effect of it ever since.” A 
Western ex-governor ascribes similar power 
to the proverbs of Solomon and of Franklin, 
which his father frequently quoted to his 
children. ? 

In one of the replies to my inquiries about 
mottoes, a prosperous Brooklyn manufacturer 
tells how a single watchword made him 
wealthy, besides helping him in his character. 
When a young man he started for Australia, 
in a sailing vessel, intending to go into busi- 
ness there; but he became very weary of the 
slow and stormy voyage, and half determined 
to leave the ship at a South American port, 
and return home. He asked advice in this 
matter from an old man, who was one of his 
fellow-passengers. The counsel he got was: 
“Tf you undertake to do a thing, do it.” He 
took the adyice, and the mottoalso. In Aus- 
tralia he soon acquired twenty-five thousand 
dollars which he brought to this country, 
and greatly increased by fidelity to the same 
ever-present watchword. The motto has also 
helped him as a Christian ip holding on and 
holding out. Edmund Driggs, of Brooklyn, 
gives in his reply, a motto that came into his 
life like an influence, and greatly helped him 
toward success. At the age of fifteen, he left 
home to engage with an older brother in the 
freighting business on the Hudson river. The 
first duty he performed on board the vessel 
was to go aloft to reeve the pennant halliards 
through the truck on the top of the topmast, 
which was forty feet above the top of the main- 
mast, without any rigging attached thereto. 
‘The sailing-master arranged the halliards over 
the boy’s shoulder, with a running bowline 
under his right arm, and then he ordered him 
aloft. The new sailor looked at the sailing- 
master, and then aloft, and asked the ques- 
tion, “ Did anybody ever do that?” “Yes, 
- fool!” was the answer; “do you suppose 

would order you to do a thing that was 
never done before?” The young sailor re- 

lied, “If anybody ever did it I can do it.” 

e did it. That maxim has been his watch- 
word through life,—“ If anybody ever did it 
I ean do it.” 

Let me now give, with nothing more than 
passing comment, some of the other mottoes 
which I have gathered out of the replies. 
One who has been a faithful governor and 
general, and is now a college president, has 
the motto, “ Fidelity to every trust.” 

Neal Dow’s motto is, Res, non verba ; that 
is, deeds, not words. But he is good at both. 
He has also two other mottoes: “ Always be 


on the side of right, always against the 
wrong; “No man has a right to do any- 
thing that, if the world should follow his 
example, would produce more harm than 
good.” 

A distinguished professor flies the motto, 
“ Wisdom is the principal thing.” An editor 
of oneof the leading Chicago papers has the 
motto, “Industrious perseverance and integ- 
rity insure success.” Another editor’s motto 
is, “ Honest industry and hard work will win.” 
Those who “ dash off” articles for the papers 
would do well to ponder these editorial mot- 
toes, and save, by adopting them, their arti- 
cles from being “dashed off” into the waste- 
basket. 

The mottoes of one of Brooklyn’s doctors 
are: “Cautious, but thorough ;” “Do your 
best every time, even in small: matters.” 
Several business men have similar mottoes: 
“ Do everything well ;” “ Whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well.” 

But a thoughtful professor puts beside such 
mottoes of well-doing one which he believes 
and defends, which is, indeed, the other half 
of the same truth,—‘“ Never do anything too 
well.” We are not to put as much pains 
into making a box as into the statue which 
it is to contain. He believes that many men 
waste their lives in doing trifles too well. It 
is not worth while to butter your cow’s 
hay, or throw pearls to swine with their corn. 
“ What can be done with little, need not be 
done with much.” And then that kindred 
motto of business men, “ If you want to have 
anything well done, do it yourself,” is to be 
limited by that other watchword, “ It is better 
to set ten men to work than to do ten men’s 
work.” Among the varied calls upon our 
time, we are not to do things of even second- 
ary importance to the exclusion of more im- 
portant ones. 

Other mottoes, given by professional and 
business men, are as follows: “One thing at 
a time.” “ Business before pleasure.” “Work, 
economize, persevere.” “A purpose once 
fixed, and then victory or,death.” “ Never 
be idle.” “Never give up one job until you 
get another.” 

The man who flies that last motto began 
life as a schoolhouse sexton. When ap- 
pointed a teacher, he kept the old job until 
sure of success in the new one; and so on, 
until he is now the superintendent of schools 
in one of our largest cities. 

Yet other mottoes of business men are the 
following: “Never make a promise which 
you cannot perform.” “Incur no responsi- 
bility which you cannot meet without dis- 
tress.” “Never fail to keep a promise.” 
“Meet every engagement to the minute.” 
“When you say you will do a thing do it” 
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(a motto implying perseverance as well as 
fidelity). “Always pay one hundred cents 
ona dollar.” “ Don’t tell what you are going 
to do until you have done it.” “ Make every 
article reliable.” ‘ Every tub must stand on 
its own bottom.” “ Paddle your own canoe.” 
“ Every man’s life a plan of God.” “Buy 
nothing unnecessary, however cheap.” “Spend 
less than you earn every year.” “Save a 
portion of every dollar earned.” “ Be honest 
whether the ducats come or go.” “A man 
gets only what heearns.” “ Eternal vigilance 
is the price of success.” “ Faithful in least, 
faithful also in much.” “Make your em- 
ployers’ interests your own.” “ Make your- 
self indispensable.” “ Be sure you are right 
and then go ahead.” (A new version of that 
proverb is, “ Be sure you have a loaf and not 
a stone before you bite.”) “ Pay as you go.” 
“ Never spend a dollar until you have it.” 

Another gives, “ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” as a business motto. It 
is,a good one; for the successful men of 
our land are mostly those who have rested in 
body and mind, every week, by observing the 
Sabbath. 

Yet other business mottoes, of value for 
both worlds are: “ Bea whole man.” “Not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” “Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
and He shall direct thy paths.” ‘‘ Trust in 
the Lord and do good.” “Do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.”— 
S. S. Times. 





SPECTACLES VERSUS EYE GLASSES. 


Four out of every five persons who wear 
glasses wear eye-glasses. The fifth wears 
spectacles. Ninety-nine in every hundred 
who consult either oculist or optician are ad- 
vised to wear spectacles. As a rule, four- 
fifths of them refuse to accept the advice 
given. So popular have eye-glasses become 
among those who are compelled to wear 
glasses to aid defective sight that the use of 
spectacles is confined mainly to elderly people 
and to boys and girls. The fact that young 
children who are troubled with affections of 
the eye invariably wear spectacles is known 
to every observing man. The fact carries 
with it a lesson. That is, that the child does 
what the oculist tells it or its parents to do. 
The person of maturer years, unless he or 
she is ;blessed with an unusual quantity of 
common sense, dosen’t follow instructions. 
He or she generally disregards orders, and 
wears the eye-glasses instead of spectacles. 
Fashion’s decrees that the former are the 
more stylish overrule advice of oculist or 
physician. The advice is given because the 
spectacle is very much better in every way 
for the person afflicted with any disease of 
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the eye. They are easier to wear, and do not 
injure the nose in any way, which the pinch- 
ing of the eye-glass frame does sometimes. 
The frame of the spectacle is desirable, be- 
cause it holds the glass firmly in its place. 
The eye-glass isin a constant state of unrest. 
As a result, particularly where the glass is 
either a double convex or double concave 
lens, the magnifying power is constantly vary- 
ing. The variation is slight, to be sure; but 
it exists to a sufficient degree to cause injury 
to the eye. That is one of the reasons why 
people who wear eye-glasses find it necessary 
to purchase new glasses of constantly increas- 
ing power. They generally ascribe this re- 
sult to old age. It isn’t advance in years so 
much as it is eye-glasses that causes the 
trouble.— New York Times. 





‘‘AND AFTER DAY COMES NIGHT.’ 
BY E, E. M. 

The evening comes again 

To quiet every pain, 

Enfolding us within her mantle grey,— 
To still the jar and fret, 

To hush each vain regret 

That lingers still around this busy day. 


Lord, give to every breast 

Something of that sweet rest 

——— sometimes comes with sense of duties 
one ; 5 

Let every thought of care— 

All we must do or bear— 

In quiet lie until to-morrow’s sun. 


Thou knowest what we are, 

And how we wander far 

From high ideals that were bright and true. 

Absorbed in daily cares, 

No “angels unawares’’ 

Come down with hope that maketh all things 
new. 


For strength we ask, O Lord, 

For faith more free and broad 

To show us countless blessings from above ; 
For still, where’er we turn, 

This lesson we may learn,— 

That Duty’s other name is always Love. 
—Christian Register. 


— 08 


A BIT OF POTTERY. 
The potter stood at his daily work, 
One patient foot on the ground ; 
The other, with never-slackening speed 
Turning his swift wheel round. 


Silent we stood beside him there, 
Watching the restless knee, 

Till my friend said low, in pitying voice, 
“How tired his foot must be !”’ 


The potter never paused in his work, 
Shaping the wondrous thing ; 

’T was only a common flower-pot, 
But perfect in fashioning. 


Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 
With homely truth inspired ; 
“No, marm, it isn’t the foot that kicks ; 
The one that stands gets tired !”’ 
—Selected. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

The Leech.—The family of Hirudinide, to 
which the leech belongs, contains numerous 
—. having in common an elongated 

ody, the anterior extremity narrow and fur- 
nished with an oval sucker; the posterior 
extremity has a large, round, obliquely 
inserted sucker. Within the mouth are three 
jaws, converging backward, armed with sharp 
teeth ; ten minute black eyes are developed 
on the upper lip, probably adapted only to 
very close vision. 

Leeches are bi-sexual. Some species live 
on land, and are found crawling upon trees 
and shrubs; their food is minute animals, 
aquatic worms, larva and decaying animal 
matter. The medicinal leech affords the least 
pain‘ul means for the local abstraction of 
blood ; they will take from three to six times 
their own weight at one application. 

Professor Haeckel, of Jena, has recently 
published an account of his half-year’s sojourn 
in Ceylon, in which he gives his experience 
with the land leeches of that distant island. 
He writes: 

“While I was wandering, enchanted, 
through the tall grass by the river, under the 
tall crown of an oil palm, and carefully 
tracing the convolutions of a climbing rattan, 
I suddenly felt a sharp nip in my leg, and 
on baring it discovered a few small leeches 
which had attached themselves to the calf, 
and saw at the same time half a dozen more 
of the nimble little wretches mounting my 
boot with surprising rapidity, like so many 
caterpillars. This was my first acquaintance 
with the much-to-be-execrated land leeches of 
Ceylon, one of the intolerable curses of 
this beautiful island; of all its plagues the 
worst, as | afterwards learned by much suf- 
fering. This species of leech (Hirudo ceyla- 
nica) is one of the smallest of its family, but 
at the same time the most unpleasant. Ex- 
cepting near the sea and on the highest 
mountains, they swarm in myriads in every 
wood and bush; and in some of the forests, 
especially near the river banks, and in the 
marshy jungle of the highlands and the lower 
hills, it is impossible to take a single step 
without being attacked by them. Not only 
do they creep along the ground seeking what 
they may devour—they are on every bush 
and tree, from which they frequently drop on 
the head or neck of the passer-by, while they 
always creep up his legs; nay, they can even 
spring to reach their victim. When they 
have sucked their fi!l they are about as large 
as an ordinary leech;; but, when fasting, they 
are no thicker than a thread and scarcely 
more than half an inch long. They wriggle 
through the elastic tissue of a stocking with 
the greatest ease and rapidity-; often the bite 
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is felt at the time, but as frequently it is not. 
Once, at an evening party, I first became 
aware of the presence of a leech upon my 
person by seeing a red streak of blood run- 
ning down my white trousers. 

“A single drop of lemon juice is suffi- 
cient to rid you of a leech, and for this pur- 
pose, when you walk out in Ceylon, you al- 
ways put a small lemon in your pocket. I[ 
often used instead a drop of the carbolic acid 
or the alcohol which I always carried with 
me for preserving small animal specimens. 

“The result of the bite is very different 
with different persons. Those who have a 
thin skin feel a painful throbbing in the 
wound for some days, and a more or less dis- 
agreeable inflammation of the surrounding 
skin. As the leeches always attack by pre- 
ference these inflamed and irritated spots 
with fresh bites, the wound by constant 
aggravation becomes so serious as to be even 
dangerous. When the English seized Kandy, 
in 1815, they had to toil for weeks through 
the dense jungle of the damp hill country, 
and “they lost a great many men from the 
incessant attacks of swarms of leeches. In 
neighborhoods which are most infested by 
them the Europeans wear leech-gaiters, as 
they are called, as a protection. These are 
high overalls of india rubber or some very 
thick material, which cover the shoes and 
are secured above the knees. I protected 
myself in the jungle by painting a ring of car- 
bolic acid around above my high hunting boots, 
and this line the leeches never crossed. In 
some parts of the island, however, the swarms 
of leeches make any long stay impossible, as 
do the ticks in some other places.” L. J. R. 





HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN IN ENGLAND. 


We find in the Public Ledger of the 23d 
inst., a communication from an earnest and 
gifted woman of Philadelphia, giving her ob- 
servations on some of the facilities for the 
higher education of women in England. 
She writes under date of Sixth month 6th, 
1883 : 


While the public interest is aroused in con- 
nection with the admission of women to the 
University of Pennsylvania, permit me to 
place at your disposal the facts which I ob- 
tained during a recent visit to Somerville 
Hall, the residence of the eighteen women 
who are students at Oxford. 

Somerville Hall was established by the As- 
sociation for promoting the Higher Education 
of Women at Oxford, and numbers among 
its governing council Fellows of Christ 
Church, New, Exeter, and University Col- 
leges. Its President is the President of 
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Trinity, and its Hon. Secretary is Mrs. Ver- 
non Harcourt. 

The Hall was opened in 1879, and has had 
thirty-seven women in residence, of whom 
eighteen are still students. 

slhe advantages which it offers women 
are as follows: First, University lectures in 
Greek, Roman, European, and French his- 
tory, in mathematics, chemistry, and geology, 
with work in one laboratory. Second, lec- 
tures specially for women in Lativ, Greek, 
English history, European history, French 
language and literature, German literature 
and composition, and mathematics. Third, 
the guidance of a principal and tutor-in-resi- 
dence. There is no degree granted to women, 
and the examinations are never identical with 
those required of male students, though they 
are equivalent, the standard being identical, 
and there are first, second, and third class 
honors to be obtained. There is no entrance 
examination and it is not required to read 
for any examination. 

Under these provisions and with these ad- 
vantages the charges are as follows: Board 
and lodging (one room), sixty guineas or 
$300 per year. Lectures about fifteen guineas 
or $75 per year with tutor’s fees extra, and 
paid according to agreement. Since tutor’s 
instruction is regularly the larger part of the 
instruction given, this makes study at Somer- 
ville much more expensive than it is for in- 
stauce at Cornell, where $75 cover University 
tuition fees, and tutoring is the exceptional 
resource of the dull or idle. 

There are two facts which seem to me espe- 
cially noteworthy, viz.: That the establish- 
ment of Somerville Hall, and the assembling 
of the women students in a building of their 
own, under a Principal of their own, has not 
prevented the need of class work in common. 
In all the University lectures enumerated 
above, men and women listen and take notes 
together; and 2d, the partial separation se- 
cured by maintaining a separate hall, and a 
certain number of lectures especially for 
women, involves excessive charges for tuition. 
On this point the annual report speaks un- 
mistakably as follows : 

“The excess of income over expenditure is 
so slight as to oblige the Council to appeal 
very earnestly to those who are interested in 
the Hall for further assistance, either by an- 
nual subscription or donation. If the Hall is 
to be a permanent success, and to do its full 
share in the great work of female education, 
the Council must have larger funds at their 
disposal. And they would invite contribu- 
tions for two purposes especially. (1) The 
provision of exhibitions for deserving students, 
a very real and pressing need; (2) for the 
formation of a building fund for the repay- 
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ment of the £4,000 borrowed for the purchase 
of the Hall and grounds.” 

In view of these two facts, and the success 
which has attended the admission of women 
to fill University privileges, without the cost 
of a separate hall, in the Boston University, 
it is to be hoped that the University of Penn- 
sylvania, debt-burdened already, will not 
respond to the plea of the women who ask 
instruction in any such costly and incomplete 
way as Oxford has done. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

We again transfer to our columns the 
notes of Isaav Sharpless, of Haverford. He 
gives an account of many matters of astro- 
nomical interest, valuable to students : 


The eclipse expedition has returned from 
the South Sea. They have had a successful 
time, so far as the weather and the manipu- 
lation of their instruments were concerned, 
but the outcome of their work was no new 
planet or anything very striking. In addi- 
tion to the small telescope used for sweeping 
about the vicinity of the sun, and with which 
Professors Watson and Swift thought they 
saw planets in the eclipse of 1878, the French 
observers were supplied with a camera which 
photographed everything down to the fifth 
star magnitude. Nothing new has appeared 
on the plates, and the question seems to be 
settled with considerable certainty that noth- 
ing exists inside of mercury large enough to 
be dignified with the name of planet. There 
may be, and there probably are, for the per- 
turbations of mercury indicate it, multitudes 
of small masses circulating around the sun 
like the planets, being fragments of comets 
or condensations of primitive matter, whose 
combined lustre is seen in the Zodiacal 
Light. 

The other results of their work, so far as 
now known, are connected with the structure 
of the corona, the solar appendage, which ex- 
tends out for millions of miles from the sun’s 
disk. Inthe photographs of the Egyptian 
eclipse of last summer these sireamers can be 
traced back of each other where they cross ; 
no better proof of their extreme tenuity could 
be given. 

The duration of an eclipse of the sun de- 
pends on three things—the distance of the 
sun from the earth, the distance of the moon 
from the earth and the distance of the station 
from the equator. All of these were favorable 
to a long eclipse in the case of the recent one, 
and the six minutes of totality gave oppor- 
tunities for deliberate work not often enjoyed. 
For the complete result we must await the 
official report. 

The changes in the corona seem to follow 
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to some extent the changes in the spots. 
Every eleven years, with more or less regu- 
larity, comes the sun-spot maximum. We 
are just at its latter end now. In five years 
the spots will hardly be seen at all. When 
eclipses happen at or near the maximum the 
corona is much extended, and its edges jagged. 
At other times it is smaller and more uniform. 
The maximum times are times of disturbance, 
when the whole surface of the sun is tossed 
by storms, and the earth responds in its 
auroras. The periodicity of these times is 
the most difficult to understand. 

Dr. Otto Struve has taken home to Russia 
his huge 30-inch object glass, being well 
pleased with its performance in the tests he 
gave it. So far as he could judge under the 
different conditions, it gave better results than 
the 26-inch glass of our Washington Observ- 
atory. He relied largely on its ability to 
separate the components of 42 Coma, a close 
double star, which it showed much better than 
he “ had ever seen before.” 

Prof. Langley has put his astronomical in- 
struments for analyzing the character of light 
to good use in some experiments on the light 
of an Argand burner. He arrives at the 
rather startling result that 99 per cent. of the 
energy in the gas is expended in heat— wasted, 
so far as the object of a lamp is concerned. 
This opens some capital opportunities for ex- 
periment in the way of converting this 
energy into light. 

The little comet discovered a few months 
ago by Prof. Brooks, of New York, the only 
product of this year’s search, gives a speci- 
men of hydro-carbons only. It will be re- 
membered that Sodium was found for the first 
time in two of the comets of last year, but 
ordinary house gas, or something very much 
like it, in a glowing state, seems to be the 
usual material of most of them. 

Experiments recently made in Egypt show 
that the stars are about one fifth of a magni- 
tude brighter there than in England. This 
difference, which is due to the greater clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, will bring into view 
an immense number of faint stars, which are 
just too faint to be visible in the more murky 
climate. 

To secure the same advantage, it is now 
proposed to place observatories on mountain 

-tops above the lower and denser strata of the 
atmosphere. Hence we have the Lick Ob- 
servatory on Mount Hamilton, in California, 
and an observatory just erected on the slope 
of Mount Etna. These have yet to justify 
the choice of situation. The difficulty of. ac- 
cess and the inconvenience of living may be 
serious drawbacks. 
During next month the planets will be 
visible in the early morning, before sunrise. 
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They will be grouped not far from each other. 
Venus will be the brightest, and Mars can be 
distinguished by his reddy color. About the 
first of the month they will be arranged in 
morning dawn in the order—Mars, Saturn, 
Venus, Mercury; Mars being the highest 
above the horizon. 

About the 27th July a shower of meteors 
of medium brightness will radiate from the 
constellation Aquarius. 


ITEMS. 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE is lighted by sixty-four 
electric lamps. 


JoHN G. WHITTIER says: “Of the right 
and duty of prohibition I have never doubted, 
but we can only have it effectual when the 
people are made to feel its necessity.” 


THE logs used for making veneers are first 
steamed till they are soft, and then put on a 
machine ; and a knife shaves off strips as thin 
as the thinnest tissue paper. 


New MExIco’s wool production last year 
amounted to 3,0°0,000 pounds. There are 
upward of 12,000,000 sheep in the Territory, 
and the clip this year is not expected to be 
short of 50,000,000 pounds. 


THE U. 8S. Fish Commissioners’ steamer 
Fish Hawk has been at Fortress Monroe for a 
week hatching and distributing mackerel and 
other fish in the lower bay. It is understood 
that attention will soon be given to the propa- 
gation of oysters in Virginia waters; many of 
the ae ds having become depleted and 
ruined. 


AN enterprising railroad in Ohio, the Cleve- 
land, Akron and Columbus Railway, has made 
a new departure in its time-tables by adopting 
a system which has been approved of, but not 
ventured upon by many railway companies 
in the country. On its time-cards, the hours 
are numbered from one up to twenty-four, the 
latter being midnight. The confusion which 
so often exists between the A. M. and P. M. 
hours is thus avoided. Thus, one train arrives 
in Cleveland at 19.30, and one departs from 
Columbus at 17 o’clock. This road also carries 
upon its morning trains weather signals, de- 
vised and set by the Ohio Meteorological Bu- 
reau from predictions furnished by the United 
States Weather Service. It is believed to be 
the first railroad-in the country, if not in the 
world, to adopt either of these schemes.--Sci- 
ence. 











- NOTICES. 


An Evening Meeting will be held at Girard 
avenue on First-day, commencing Seventh 
mo. Ist, 1883, at 8 o’clock. 

Spruce Street Monthly Meeting will here- 
after be held on Fifth-day before the last Sixth- 
day but one in the month, at 103 A. M. 

Indulged Meeting of Friends at the cottage 
of T. T. Hilliard, Cape May Point, N.J., every 
First-day morning, at 10} o’clock, commenc- 
ing Seventh mo. Ist, 1883. 





